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consent to push himself forward. But, when he
did speak, he had the gift of saying what he had
to say in few words and always with some happy
allusion, or anecdote or joke. As an instance I
may mention the following occurrence. He was
one of the committee of residents at Wimbledon
who fought a long and stern fight with Lord
Spencer, as Lord of the Manor, to retain Wimbledon
Common for the public and resist all encroach-
ments. They succeeded; and, when their labours
were successfully ended, their chairman, Sir Henry
Peek, M.P., asked them all to dinner, and after
dinner presented each member with a silver
memorial cup, engraved with a suitable inscrip-
tion and contained in a red velvet bag. My father
was called upon, without any warning, to return
thanks to Sir Henry, This he did, introducing the
incident of Joseph's brethren on their return from
Egypt, and the cup being found in Benjamin's
sack, with singular felicity and success.
Dr Livingstone was a constant guest at my
father's house when he was in England; -and I
remember him carrying his gold-banded Consular
cap, as men used to carry their opera hats, to the
drawing-room after dinner. His portrait, painted
by Henry Phillips for my father, now hangs in my
dining-room. One day Livingstone, on looking at
it, said to my mother, 'Surely I do not look so
stern as that, Mrs Murray,' to which she replied
that she considered it a very good likeness. I think
it was the last letter my father ever received from
the Doctor, in Africa, which contained a postscript
to this effect:
'Please tell Mrs Murray that I have seen my own